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Latin has always been a leader among the studies of culture. 
Its value as a background for the learned professions of the 
Church, Medicine, and Law is obvious. 
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Latin has also been a basic factor in the success of the world’s 
great leaders. Particularly is this true of the English-speaking 
peoples among whom it is well understood that the masters of 
English have first mastered Latin. 


Enrollments in Latin are today larger than heretofore, 
though the select fraction of those who study this subject is 
less than it was when high schools were smaller. 

Latin is more esteemed than ever. Little profit is to be 
gained by listening to those who are unschooled in Latin and 
who, therefore, recommend less valuable subjects in its place. 
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AENEAS, THE NOBLEST OF ROMANS 


In the modern classroom, the teacher of the 
classical languages is obliged to begin his in- 
struction under a decidedly serious handicap. 
There was a time, a golden age of classical in- 
struction (and it was not in the remote past), 
when the lover and teacher of the Classics, the 
language as well as the literature, was not com- 
pelled to spend and expend valuable time and 
energy in trying not only to explain the value 
of the Classics, but even to justify their very 
presence and existence in the curriculum of the 
so-called higher institutions of learning. Today, 
that antiquarian figure, the teacher of the Clas- 
sics, is faced with the Herculean task of trying 
to teach a cultural appreciation of the classical 
languages and literatures to a group of students, 
most of whom, even the veterans of former clas- 
sical battles, present themselves as a sad assem- 
blage of puzzled students, becoming more and 
more sceptical, finding it almost impossible to 
decide between the arguments of the conserva- 
tive classical advocates, on the one hand, and 
of the radical anti-classical propagandists, on 
the other. The former valid, but not uncon- 
vineing argument of the mental, cultural, and 
spiritual development and training and even in- 
tellectual exhilaration that one experiences from 
an enthusiastic contact with the Classics no 
longer attracts the attention of prospective and 


former students of the Classics. Sic transit 


gloria classicarum litterarum! The lover of the 
Classics has been forced by a strange sense of 
the practical (as if all classical literature were 


entirely impractical!) to expose some of the 
rare gems of practical wisdom contained in the 
great Classics of all times. The most cogent 
argument for the ‘practicality’ of the classical 
literature is the popular appeal of these famous 
literary endeavors to the ordinary Greeks and 
Romans. Popular enthusiasm and response to 
literary presentations were just as lively and as 
overwhelming in ancient times as to the various 
circus games and amusements. The so-called 
argument of impracticality in the Classics, given 
so much publicity by the modern elassical de- 
tractors, is based, so it seems to me, not on the 
real absence of the element of the impractical; 
but rather it has developed out of the embar- 
rassing fact that the level of the Classical prac- 
ticality (that is, the practicality contained in 
the Classics) is so high and lofty that it is far 
beyond the reach of the intellect of the modern 
so-called educated man, with his warped idea 
of the practical. The modern teacher of the 
Classics, however, is not at a loss for words to 
answer such an argument and he can meet his 
opponent on his own ground and satisfy him 
(I hope) by indicating and extracting from the 
poetic utterances of the great Greeks and Ro- 
mans the practicality of thought demanded by 
him. 

The teacher, for instance, of the divinely in- 
spired Aeneid can ‘popularize’ (I loathe the ex- 
pression!) its poetic beauty by analyzing and 
interpreting the practical message contained in 
the epic. What can be more ‘practical’ than 
a definition and a description of a good and 
happy life, such as we see pictured for us in 
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the Aeneid? The Aeneid can thus be styled a 
guide book for the attainment of happiness 
written in beautiful hexameters. Why should 
such a practical definition have any more appeal 
and meaning than the title by which Vergil’s 
poem has been known and cherished by so 
many outstanding readers throughout the ages! 

In two articles in The Classical Weekly,’ | 
have discussed and described Aeneas, the noblest 
of Romans, in a general sense and have at- 
tempted to point out in Aeneas’ character indi- 
cations of the qualities of a universal ideal. 
The real greatness and value of the Aeneid is at- 
tributable, in the final analysis, to the presence 
of a philosophy that is, in a general sense, uni- 
versal in its appeal, a philosophy that in its 
comprehensiveness strikes a common note in 
the heart of all mankind. After all, what is 
high poetry (and the Aeneid is high poetry) if 
it is not the interpretation of life in its highest 
terms; not the life of any individual nation or 
nations, but of mankind? Poetry in its highest 
term is the ‘expression . . . of the instinct and 
effort of mankind to discover the essential truth 
and beauty which underlie the confused appear- 
ance of life.” The more often one reads the 
great epic of Vergil in its entirety, the more 
convinced must he become that the Aeneid is 
not merely a local epic, not merely an epic of 
Rome or Aeneas and his struggles to found his 
city of Rome and fulfill his divine mission; but 
that it can be understood and interpreted as a 
universal epic of the Iliad and Odyssey of man- 
kind, that is, an epic of the earthly pilgrimage 
and struggles of each and every man of this 
world of ours. As we follow Aeneas in his 
journey through life, discharging dutifully his 
obligations, now despairing, now trembling, and 
watch him grow stable in spiritual stature and 
grow strong in moral character, we find it diffi- 
cult to deny that this ideal and beautiful por- 
trayal of the struggles of Aeneas is indeed an 
accurate description of the struggles of man 
cast out into this vale of tears, a fugitive, buf- 
feted on all sides on land and sea, enduring all 
hardships until he should reach the ‘Italy’ of 
his own mission, until he should see the walls 
of the city of his own salvation completed. 


Tantae molis erat Romanam condere gentem; 
and so great a task is it to realize the salvation 
of the human soul. Aeneas can indeed be prof- 
itably studied as a model by all who would 
strive towards the realization of perfection and 
ideality of character. That is the story of 
Aeneas, the noblest of Romans, and his ideal 
qualities, qualities which are truly of the es- 
sence of universal ideality and which single out 
Aeneas as a notable example of a universal 
ideal. The immediate purpose of this paper is 
to analyze the Aeneid again and the various 
qualifications of Aeneas and try to discover in 
the great epic Vergil’s poetic design, in which 
he portrayed for the Romans their greatest na- 
tional ideal. We must keep in the background, 
as a convenient reference, the picture of Aeneas 
as the universal ideal. 

We are well acquainted with the story of the 
inspiration for the writing of the Aeneid. 
Augustus, himself a noble Roman in his own 
right, had made extensive plans for the reform- 
ing of the Roman world along the pattern of 
the antiquis viribus of the old Roman days. 
Augustus realized only too well that reorgani- 
zation and reformation on grounds other than 
those of philosophic, religious, and spiritual ex- 
periences would be of no avail whatsoever. In 
keeping with his plans, Augustus singled out 
Vergil and commissioned him to paint, in verse, 
a picture of the noblest in Roman history and 
Roman character. A more happy choice than 
that Augustus probably never had made in his 
entire imperial days. Little did he realize that 
Vergil, whom he had commissioned simply as 
the painter of a poetic painting of Roman past 
greatness would develop into an inspired pro- 
phetie interpreter and creator of the Roman 
future greatness. 

The heroes of Rome have always achieved a 
relatively high degree of greatness and ideality 
of character in every age and period of Roman 
history. Any accurate poetic historian or re- 
eorder of facts, or even, perhaps, an ordinary 
annalist, could have satisfied the fond hopes 
of Augustus for the composition of a literary 
compendium of Rome’s greatness and glory, by 
cataloguing, without too much difficulty, the 
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great men of Rome, and thereby indicating the 
tangible evidence of Rome’s glorious history. 
But Vergil was more than an ordinary annalist 
or recorder. He was a poet and even more 
than a poet: he was in the full sense of the 
word, a philosopher-poet. With the eye of a 
poet, he saw and glorified in beautiful phrase- 
ology and imagery the grandeur of Rome’s past 
and present achievements; with the eye and 
mind of a philosopher he saw that same gran- 
deur and projected it on the screen of Rome’s 
future destiny and, as a philosophic interpreter 
of Roman potentialities, he gave a new direction 
to Rome’s spiritual life,’ by creating for the 
world to see, Rome’s man of destiny, a great na- 
tional ideal, an Italo-Roman ideal, the noblest 
of Romans. 

Without his philosophical background, nur- 
tured by Nature and stabilized by study, Vergil 
could never have been able to produce in his 
great epic this splendid picture of the greatest 
of Roman heroes, this vivid picture of the no- 
blest of Romans. Vergil was a great student of 
philosophy and he was fond of. philosophic spec- 
ulations throughout his whole life.* Vergil was 
extremely fortunate to have been a living con- 
temporary of a period in which philosophic con- 
mere contacts with 
The vir- 


sciousness was more than 
Greek philosophers and their systems. 
tue and the goodness of the great Roman repre- 
sentatives of old were the result, not so much 
of any rational or speculative system of philo- 
sophie thought, but rather of a code of prac- 
tical ethics. They knew right from wrong as 
a matter of custom and mores, not as a result of 
any philosophic or speculative consciousness. 
The extent of Rome’s native philosophic heritage 
until the time of Cicero consisted solely of a 
collection of aphorisms and proverbial expres- 
sions culled from the works of the old Roman 
writers. One has only to recall the electrifying 
effect of the Greek philosophical embassy of 
155 B.C. on the Roman public, and even on the 
intellegentsia, to appreciate the complete sim- 
plicity of the Romans in matters of speculative 
philosophy. Rome had to wait until the period 
of Cicero to acquire even a philosophical vo- 
The that Cicero 


important role 


eabulary. 


played in the philosophical life of his nation 
was not so much that of a native philosophical 
originator as that of an adaptor of Greek philos. 
ophy. He is, indeed, the real founder of a 
Roman system of philosophy: for he systema- 
tized and regulated and set into a philosophical 
category, as it were, the practical suggestions 
and religious and ethical experiences of the 
Roman people. The impetus given to the study 
and appreciation of philosophy by the attention 
of Cicero and his philosophic works was phe- 
nomenal and startling, especially in the thought 
of the direction and the final limits of this di- 
rection along lines of philosophic thinking. We 
can readily understand the glory (in _philoso- 
phy) that became Rome’s with the innovations 
of Cicero; we might dare to analyze what would 
have been the ultimate glory of Rome (in phi- 
losophy) had the original impetus, initiated by 
Cicero, not been arrested in its development by 
various political and social prohibitions. At 
his death Cicero had not only bequeathed to 
the Roman nation a system of a national phi- 
losophy, adapted most ingeniously from the 
Greek philosophy and profoundly enriched by 
his own philosophical perspicacity and mental 
acuity; but, what is of greater importance, he 
had shown the way to Roman philosophers to- 
ward theological and especially social and _ po- 
litical morality. As a direct result of the im- 
petus furnished by Cicero’s philosophical essays, 
the Roman national philosophy became more 
speculative in nature and it rendered the Ro- 
man philosophers more conscious than ever of 
true social and theological morality and of the 
ideal relationship of man to fellowman and not 
necessarily that of Roman to fellow Roman: in 
short, it rendered them more conscious than ever 
of genuine humanism. Time was not yet in its 
fullness for the tangible evidence and fruition 
of the application of this speculative philosophy. 
The social, religious, and political storms and 
disturbances of the period immediately follow- 
ing this salutary philosophic awakening had 
prevented with its violent sweep the blossoming 
forth of an actual Roman ideal, nurtured on a 
diet of this new Graeco-Roman philosophic con- 


sciousness. As a matter of historicai fact, the 
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fullness of the Roman time never did arrive. 
In the midst of these overwhelming disturb- 
ances, Roman historical time actually stood still. 
These same social upheavals and disturbances, 
however, did not retard the advancement of the 
philosophic speculations of the Roman _philo- 
sophic poets; for, fortunately, for Roman poetic 
development, Roman philosophic speculation, 
now advanced far beyond its embryonic stage, 
was strong enough to withstand the buffetings 
of the disturbances. Vergil, the true poet and 
philosopher, is, therefore, the logical successor 
to Cicero in the development of speculative 
philosophy. In the fullness of his great epic, 
he has added a bit of mellowness and finality 
to Roman philosophic speculations and out of 
these speculations Vergil has created a picture 
of the greatest and noblest of Roman ideals, 
who might have reached his full maturity and 
development in that second golden age of heroes, 
had his progress not been arrested and even cut 
off by the impact of the social, political, and re- 
ligious struggles and upheavals of the last cen- 
tury of the Roman republic. Vergil, the most 
daring of philosophic speculators in the annals 
of literary compositions, has nobly conceived in 
his fertile mind the story of what he believed 
would have been the ideal effect on Roman char- 
acter of the natural and ideal development of 
Roman philosophy. 

Vergil’s philosophic thoughts received their 
final impulse and direction in a special manner 
from the teachings and tenets of two of the 
most outstanding schools of Greek philosophy, 
the Stoics and the These two 
schools of thought exerted the greatest and most 
wholesome influence on Vergil and his philoso- 
phy of life by giving him the necessary moral 
balance and stability and conviction to foresee 
clearly the progress of the future in the action 
of the past and the present. Vergil, in his 
philosophic wisdom and maturity, chose and 
preserved as one of the main currents of thought 
in his epic the inspiration of the ideal summum 
bonum of Epicurean philosophy, a philosophic 


Epicureans. 


striving which had as its goal the acquisition of 
perfect peace, a peace that was to be the crea- 


tion not of the false stimuli of material or even 
social happiness, but rather of that genuine 
stimulus of spiritual and intellectual serenity, 
a serenity that was born of a just and honest 
life and the elimination of the baser emotions 
of anger, hatred, greed, jealousy, envy, and fear. 

From the study of the Stoic philosophy, Ver- 
gil learned tenets that enabled him to give the 
final touches of perfection and ideality to the 
character of his noblest of Romans. The Stoics, 
firm believers in an all-wise, all-loving, all- 
powerful Father, the creator of this universe, 
had taught most vigorously from the very be- 
ginning the brotherhood of man. Imbued with 
this direct Stoic spirit of the brotherhood of 
man (and the less direct spirit of the father- 
hood of God) Vergil found the necessary in- 
spiration to create the Roman ideal who was to 
outdo all the other noble Romans in charity and 
love and sympathy and good will towards his 
fellow man. This Roman idea of the Aeneid 
is truly the noblest of Romans. The story of 
the hero of the Aeneid is not only that of life 
written in large; it is equally so that of Rome. 

It was not merely by chance that Vergil’s in- 
tense interest in Rome’s future greatness should 
find itself exemplified so perfectly in his Aeneid. 
Vergil had dreamed of Rome’s philosophic and 
spiritual greatness ever since he had received 
the necessary inspiration from his philosophic 


studies and speculations. He was always a paci- 


fist. He had always visioned a golden age of 
peace. His great pride in the Roman empire 


was based on the fact that it was to be a rule of 
peace.” It was in the serene atmosphere of 
his golden age of peace that Vergil foresaw the 
full development of his noblest of Romans. It 
is only natural, therefore, to find this prophetic 
vision of a golden age of peace and Roman 
ideality, so magnificently conditioned by philo- 
sophie studies, beautifully transformed into the 
central theme of each of his three great literary 
compositions. The theme of the Georgics is 
surely something more profound than mere prac- 
tical suggestions for successful farming; the 
theme of the Eclogues is surely something more 
profound than a mere diary of pastoral life; 
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the theme of the Aeneid is surely something 
more profound than a mere record of Roman 
historical facts. Vergil was no less a philoso- 
pher than a poet. In the Georgics the theme is 
rather the embodiment of an ideal, an imagina- 
tive vision of a life at peace with itself and in 
harmony with Nature.® That is the real mean- 
ing of the theme of Vergil’s ‘divine country,’ 
divint gloria ruris. This theme is hardly dis- 
tinguishable from the dream of the golden age 
of the Eclogues:' for the Romanticism of the 
Eclogues must surely yield to the humanism of 
a future golden age which is the intended theme 
of the Eclogues, regardless of the actual iden- 
tity of the child and his approaching birth cele- 
brated in the Fourth Eclogue. The greatness 
of the Aeneid lies not in the recollection of 
past Roman history and accomplishments, but 
rather in its prophetic vision of the noblest of 
Romans who could have attained nobility of 
character in this future golden age, this divine 
country of social, religious, and political peace 
and harmony, depicted so beautifully in the 
Georgics and the Eclogues. Vergil painted for 
the Romans a picture of rural ideality in the 
Georgics and Eclogues; in his Aeneid he painted 
for them a picture of spiritual ideality. 
Vergil’s dreams of a golden age of Roman 
peace and contentment and ideality, were not 
idle fantasies, born in moments of idleness and 
day dreaming. Vergil’s dreams were real, 
based on tangible facts of past and present and 
probable future Roman historical developments. 
The period in which he was living was the most 
important of all of the epoch-making periods of 
Roman history, in literary, political, civil, and 
religious developments. Poets and men of vision 
and philosophie insight, inspired by a great zeal 
for the restoration of the first heroic golden 
age, were recreating the Roman world from 
the very ashes of its political, social, and re- 


ligious disintegration. The golden age of peace, 


dreamed of by the poets and philosophers, was 
actually beginning to dawn under Augustus. 
The divinely inspired poets sang so sweetly of 
the glories of the past and the present and even 
the future that their songs have become not 
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only the best expressions of the literary genius 
of the Latin race but even a common heritage 
and a permanent model for mankind. The 
Romans during this period had begun, no doubt, 
to see signs of the possibilities of the develop. 
ment of their nation to its full religious and 
moral stature. But amid all the struggles and 
disillusionments, they dared not hope to wit- 
ness in their own lifetime the full ideal develop. 
ment of the Roman character. Of all the poets 
of vision who lived during this period of hope 
and promise, who were able to foresee the full 
religious and spiritual development of the Ro- 
man character, none was more enlightened than 
the Roman Vergil. ‘He fixed for the imagina- 
tion of the Roman race, and of the nations 
which it subdued or incorporated, the limit of 
its aspiration and achievement, the very sea- 
mark of its utmost sail.’* The Roman world 
itself, in the strict sense of the word, never 
lived long enough to see and enjoy the full de- 
velopment of its ideal character, begun in the 
days of old Rome, intensified in the philosophic 
atmosphere of the age of Vergil and pictured 
so vividly by him in his poetie description of 
Aeneas, the noblest of Romans. This Roman 
ideal, visioned and painted in charming words 
by Vergil, never made his appearance in the 
flesh in the Roman world. But by a strange 
providential turn of events, the features of this 
noblest of Romans did survive as part of the 
legacy bequeathed by the old Roman world to 
the new Roman world and these features have 
become identified with the characteristics of the 
ideal representative of this new era which was 
to make its formal opening so shortly after the 
death of Roman Vergil, the creator and inter- 
preter of the making of the ideal for even the 
western world. 

In Book Six, lines 753-892, Vergil traces the 
history of the great men of Rome, from, the 
early beginnings down to his own time. The 
last mentioned in the long list of noble Romans 
is young Marcellus, the son of Octavia, the 
sister of the Emperor Augustus. Young Mar- 
cellus had been adopted and chosen by his Em- 


peror uncle as the successor to his throne. Un- 
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fortunately, this young man, an outstanding 
youth of wonderful promise and noble character, 
died when he was only twenty years old. In 
his lament of the untimely death of Young Mar- 
ecellus, Vergil hints briefly, but in very sugges- 
tive lines, at the greatness and nobility of char- 
acter that would have been attained by Mar- 
cellus, had he lived on and had his ideal quali- 
ties of character developed to their full capacity. 


‘Seek not, my son, to weigh 

Thy children’s mighty sorrow. Him shall fate 
Just show on earth, but suffer not to stay, 
Too potent heaven had deemed the Roman state, 
Were gifts like this as permanent as great. . .9 


No Trojan youth of such illustrious worth 

Shall raise the hopes of Latin sires so high, 
Ne’er shall the land of Romulus henceforth 
Look on a fosterling with prouder eye. 

O filial love! O faith of days gone by .. .!10 


Ah child of tears! can’st thou again be free 
And burst Fate’s cruel bondage, Rome shall know 
Her own Marcellus, reappeared in thee! 11 


These words of Vergil, spoken by Anchises to 
Aeneas in the Underworld, are more than a lit- 
eral and specific lament for young Marcellus. 
They are, indeed, a figurative and general la- 
ment, in a very special manner, for young Rome, 
a city, only of late, of wonderful promise and 
of noble character; a city that died, just like 
young Marcellus, before it had a real oppor- 
tunity to develop its ideal potentialities. In his 
lamentation of the untimely death of young 
Rome, Vergil pictures in the person of Aeneas 
the greatness that could have been Rome’s, had 
its philosophic development and new lease on 
life, as seen in young Marcellus, not been ter- 
minated so abruptly and so untimely. The 
phraseology that Vergil employs, in about fif- 
teen lines of poetry, in his description of young 
Marcellus, is not only an indication of the gran- 
deur of character that was present in the heroes 
of old, but is at the same time a pointed proph- 
eey of the nobility of character attainable by 
the heroes of the future. Vergil has visions of 
the personality of the future noblest of Romans 
when he describes young Marcellus as such an 


outstanding example of Roman manhood that 
the gods allowed the world to get only a glimpse 
of him for fear that his goodness and honor and 
admirable qualities might have developed the 
Roman stock of the future into too mighty a 
race.” It is no idle boast when Vergil includes 
in his prophecy the remark that had Marcellus 
lived, there would have been no one from the 
entire race of the Trojans and the Romans who 
could have raised the Latin hopes so high.** 
This future noblest of Romans, young Marcellus, 
who died in the flesh at the age of twenty in 
the year 22 B.C., had possessed, according to 
Vergil, those outstanding Roman virtues of 
pietas and fides, virtues which had in the past 
produced Roman men of nobility. It was, there- 
fore, but a natural inspiration for Vergil, the 
prophet of the Roman world, to complete this 
prophetic picture of the noblest of Romans and 
attempt to draw a blue-print of such a charac- 
ter who could have assumed flesh and blood in 
a future Roman world. Thus, duly inspired by 
the muse of the Roman epic, Vergil drew back 
the black curtains of fate and continued, as it 
were, the life of young Marcellus, in the person 
of Aeneas, to its successful culmination. This 
prophecy of the noblest of Romans as it appears 
at the énd of Book Six serves in reality as the 
basic theme for the last six books. The first 
six books of the Aeneid seem to indicate the ac- 
tual development of a good and noble Roman 
of the old dispensation; the last six books seem 
to contain a visionary description of the noblest 
of Romans of the new dispensation. The best 
of the Romans had been from the very beginning 
of Roman history individuals of nobility. No- 
bility of character had always meant to the Ro- 
mans the perfect combination of the individual 
quality of caritas, pietas, and religio: caritas in 
the sense of brotherly love between man and 
man; pietas in the restricted sense of filial, so- 
cial, and religious duty to family, society, and 
the gods; religio in the sense of the feeling of 
a dependence on a higher being and a desire to 
conform to the will of this higher being in all 
the relations of human life. 

Vergil’s plan in his description of the de- 
velopment of Aeneas from a simple but good 
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man into the grandest and the noblest of Ro- 
mans was to recall the simpler virtues of the 
olden times, to represent the humanity of his 
own age and to anticipate something of the 
piety and the purity of the future faith of the 
world."* 
dawn of its golden age, these simple Roman vir- 
tues which had featured love for country were 
developing in an unusually high degree, but in 


As Roman history drew nearer to the 


a natural manner, into an intense love for man. 
The first period of Roman history idealized the 
patriotic soldier as the lover and defender of 
the fatherland; the second period put its stamp 
of approval on the people’s soldier, the lover 
and defender of man. The characteristic note 
of the first period was patriotism ; of the second, 
humanism. It took until the later years of the 
Roman Republic for the Roman genius to blos- 
som forth and realize with the aid and contact 
of the higher forms of Greek 
thought,. and especially that of Plato, that no- 
bility, that is true nobility, was conditioned by 


philosophic 


something more lasting than patriotism and love 
of country, that it was conditioned by something 
more ideal than simple goodness and love of 
fellow man. They realized, too late for actual 
historical development, that perfect nobility of 
character was the result of the complete devel- 
opment of love, the supernatural as well as the 
human, in all of its noble and ideal aspects. 
This conception of love was an idealized form 
of humanitas; it was love of man, not only for 
the sake of man, a human being, but more for 
the sake of the higher Beings, the divine. Ver- 
gil, the purest exponent of the highest ethical 
and religious sensibilities of his age,’ regarded 
the Power above man, not as an unreal phan- 
tom, created by our fears, but as the source and 
sanction of justice and mercy, of good will and 
good faith among men,’* worthy of our love. 
Vergil, preeminently the most cultivated man 
of his age, was, therefore, the most suitable poet 
to combine and interpret the various concepts of 
goodness of all the periods of Rome’s spiritual, 
ethical, and religious development and thus to 
create an epical hero who could have graced the 


streets of Rome with his presence. 


Pietas, which in its general sense of devotion 
includes caritas and religio, is the keynote to the 
It has 
been said of Aeneas that he was so mild and 


interpretation of Aeneas’ character. 


human and sympathetic that he resembled more 
the milder among the spiritual rulers of me. 
dieval Rome and was more qualified to become 
the founder of a monastery than of an empire.” 
The real meaning of the nobility of the charae- 
ter of Aeneas is found in the fulfillment of the 
duty of brotherly love towards foreigners. One 
might well argue, and be led to believe, that it 
was the principle of diplomacy and_ personal 
advantage that prompted Aeneas to solicit and 
accept the friendship of King Evander and his 
people. Vergil, who portrayed Aeneas as the 
ideal Stoic who had the vision to see beyond the 
immediate periphery of the Roman circle of 
friends, prefigured the effect of the development 
of the idealized form of the philosophy of pietas 
upon the Roman world in a future golden age, 
when the Roman would be concerned not so 
much with military alliances against the for- 
eigners as with spiritual alliances of the good 
in a common cause against the forces of evil.’ 
The prophecy of Anchises made to Aeneas in the 
Underworld contains a pointed hint relative to 
this future Roman era of peace: 


Thou, Roman, rule and o’er the world proclaim 
The ways of peace. Be these thy victories, 


To spare the vanquished and the proud to tame.!9 


There are examples in the conduct of Aeneas 
that indicate his great ideal sense of brotherly 
love and human sympathy, examples that set 
him apart in a very special manner from the 
best that the Roman world had ever seen in 
flesh and blood or had even ever seen painted in 
In Book Ten, 
Aeneas refuses to dishonor and disgrace even 


words before the age of Vergil. 


the dead body of Lausus, the son of Maxentius, 
his arch enemy ;*° in Book Twelve, Aeneas ex- 
tends compassion and sympathy to Turnus when 
he sees him defeated and grovelling in the 
dust ;? again in Book Twelve, he promises equal- 
ity and peace and justice to all, to victims as 


well as the victors.22, Aeneas’ humanism and 
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love for fellow-man is further exemplified in an 
unusual manner in the exercise of two of his 
most noble virtues, his humility and tender com- 
passion. In his humility he dared to accept the 
hospitality of the poor surroundings of King 
Evander; in his broad compassion his soul of 
pity embraced not only his human but even his 
animal friends. . 


Conclusions and Summary 

Every one who reads the Aeneid in its entirety 
feels that Aeneas, the hero of the story, repre- 
sents some degree of ideality. Some see in him 
the representation of an ideal individual Roman. 
Others prefer to see in Aeneas, not only the 
representation of an ideal individual, but, more 
so, the combination and interpretation of all 
the great national Roman ideals of the past and 
the present. I have preferred to see in Aeneas 
the creation of the greatest Roman ideal who 
could have acted his role on the stage of the 
Roman future history. Vergil, the divine poet, 
has fashioned, not out of contemporary or an- 
cient history alone, but out of -his imagination, 
stimulated and inspired by an ideal, the Ro- 
man man of destiny; he has fashioned a crea- 
tion who was to possess truly all of the high 
qualities of a man of destiny. Vergil, the in- 
spired philosopher among poets, has enabled us 
to recognize in Aeneas, not only the glory that 
was and is Rome’s, but what is of the greatest 
importance, he enables us to recognize in Aeneas 
the glory and the ideality, the golden age of 
Roman manhood that could have been Rome’s, 
had she been given the full opportunity to de- 
velop to her normal stature under her ideal 
form of philosophy. All inspired poets have 
dreamed in one way or another of a golden 
age for their nation. They have all pictured 
before their mind’s eyes the type of character 
that they have hoped to see become a reality for 
their own nation as well as for the world. Ver- 
gil, too, was such a dreamer and the outcome of 
his dream is a composition, the like of which, 
comparable in human appeal and literary popu- 
larity, the world has not seen in any other lit- 
erary composition with the possible exception 


of the Bible. 
such a complete analysis of a character as there 


Nowhere in literature is there 


is in the Aeneid. Vergil was not creating a 
static, unemotional hero, one who could not be 
any of the 
Aeneas’ weaknesses were those that have been 
inherited by the whole human race, by all those 
who have been destined to spend their short so- 
journ on earth, in this vale of tears. Vergil’s 


touched by human weaknesses. 


hero was so human and humane that it is little 
that the beautiful ancient Christian 
tradition has been preserved, that the Apostle 
Paul had held the divine poet in the greatest 
esteem and at the tomb of Vergil had expressed 
his deepest regrets that he had not met Vergil, 
This is the 


wonder, 


the Christian-like poet, in the flesh. 
English translation by John Addington Sym- 
onds of the Latin stanza that has immortalized 
this Christian tradition : 


When to Maro’s tomb they brought him, 
Tender grief and pity wrought him 
To bedew the stone with tears. 


What a Saint I might have crowned thee, 
Had I only living found thee, 
Poet first and without peers. 
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18 Cf. my article in CW 39.101-2 for a fuller treat- 
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19 Aen. 6.851-3 (Everyman’s Library, translation, page 
173). 

20 Aen. 10.825-32. 

21 Tbid, 12.938-41. 

22 Ibid. 12.187-91. 
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THE ROMAN CRAZE FOR SURMULLETS 


Greek rpiyAn and Latin mullus were the basic 
names of two members of the family of Mullidae, 
the red or plain surmullet, Mullus barbatus L., 
and the striped or common surmullet, Mullus 
surmuletus L.* In the classical era these two 
species were generally not differentiated, and 
even today in both Greece and Italy they are 
often designated by a single name. The word 
surmullet does not mean a ‘super-mullet’, as one 
might suspect, but a ‘red mullet’. The swr- is 
from Old French sor- ‘reddish’, the source of 
English ‘sorrel’. The red surmullet is more 
deeply colored, more common in the Mediter- 
ranean, and smaller than the striped surmullet, 
although not superior to it in delicacy of flavor. 
The surmullet, sometimes called simply red mul- 
let, should not be confused with the mullet 
proper, Mugil sp., often called gray mullet by 
way of distinction. The latter is a drab fish held 
in no great esteem in the classical period. 

The Greeks were never aroused to a pitch of 
feverish enthusiasm by the surmullet. It is true 
that Cratinus,? a poet of the Old Comedy, com- 
ments that the mere act of eating one marked a 
man as an epicure; but Archestratus,* a noted 
gourmet, displays none of his wonted fervor in 
discussion of the surmullet, merely calling at- 
tention to the best locales and seasons. Equally 
significant is the fact that Athenaeus* in the sec- 
tion which he devotes to the surmullet culls most 
of his citations from technical authors and gives 
no indication that the fish enjoyed any special 
reputation. Xenocrates,’ speaking as a physi- 
cian, acknowledged that it was a highly esteemed 
fish, but did not concede it any unusual dietetic 
excellence. Other Greek writers refer to it with 
similar restraint.® 


—_. 


The surmullet is mentioned in Latin literature 
as early as Plautus, but is not heard of again 
for a long time. Throughout this early period 
it was undoubtedly playing a minor role as a 
food fish, but without exciting any unusual fu- 
rore. But toward the end of the republican pe- 
riod wealthy men at Rome began to evince keen 
interest in large surmullets, and competitive bid- 
ding for these rare specimens sent the prices 
soaring to almost incredible heights. 

As Pliny’ correctly observes, the surmullet sel- 
dom runs over two pounds in weight, and heavier 
ones found a ready market. Horace*® comments 
on the fondness of the rich for three-pound sur- 
mullets as typical of their folly, and Martial im- 
plies that the supercilious epicure would disdain 
one weighing any less, and speaks of even a two- 
pounder as expensive.'® Martial’! also mentions 
a four-pound specimen that sold for 1,200 ses- 
terces (about $48.00) and was served as the ce- 
nae caput; Seneca’ tells of one weighing four 
and a-half pounds that brought 5,000 sesterces 
(about $200.00), and Juvenal!* claims that one 
six-pounder was sold for 6,000 sesterces (about 
$240.00).'* These weights run suspiciously high 
for surmullets. During the reign of Caligula, 
Asinius Celer paid for a surmullet a price re- 
ported by Tertullian’® as 6,000 sesterces, by Ma- 
crobius” as 7,000, and by Pliny™ as 8,000. These 
figures may be exaggerated, and there is reason 
to suspect Suetonius,’* especially when he says 
that 30,000 sesterces were paid for three speci- 
mens in the time of Tiberius; but there is little 
reason to doubt that these large specimens 
brought faney prices. The surmullet is still a 
relatively expensive fish in the Italian markets, 
but the price is not abnormally high. 

But size was not the only factor that made a 
surmullet desirable, although the other condi- 
tions apply principally to a large one. Those 


that frequented muddy waters were held in low 
esteem,'® as were those caught close to the shore.” 
But those taken around rocks were highly 
regarded.*' 

The demand for exceptionally large surmullets 
naturally inspired attempts to raise them in 
pools for the market, but efforts to make them 
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grow beyond normal size were unsuccessful,” 
which no doubt was a bitter blow to speculators 
who counted on a heavy profit. Even as early as 
the period of Cicero** surmullets were kept in 
pools by the wealthy, but apparently as pets 
rather than as a market venture, a common prac- 
tice of the rich in that era; but Columella** says 
that it was difficult to maintain this fish in pools 
in any number since it was delicate and did not 
readily adapt itself to artificial conditions. 

The basis of the craze for large surmullets 
that flared up toward the end of the republic was 
certainly not superiority of flavor, for the flesh 
was actually considered less tender and digest- 
ible than that of smaller ones.*® Nor was it, as 
Steier?® avers, morbid interest in the shifting 
play of colors when the fish died, for both large 
and small surmullets had this characteristic. It 
could not have been the delicate flavor of the 
liver, for Apicius appears to have been the first 
to make use of this,?* and the craze antedates his 
period. This seems rather to have been a pure 
manifestation of luxury, with rarity alone serv- 
ing as the criterion of value, and quality a negli- 
gible factor. 

Nevertheless, there is little doubt that the 
dying surmullet often provided diversion for 
guests at Roman dinner parties. Like many 
other fishes, it adapts its coloration to its environ- 
ment, but its colors are exceptionally brilliant, 
and when it dies from lack of oxygen, there is a 
shifting kaleidoscopic play of color, gradually 
fading, that is fascinating to watch. Thus Pliny”® 
recounts information received from the princes 
of gastronomy that the surmullet, while dying, 
assumes a variety of colors and a succession of 
shades, and that the hue of the red scales, grow- 
ing paler and paler, gradually changes, espe- 
cially if the fish is enclosed in a glass vessel when 
observed. He no more than suggests that this 
was a popular dinner entertainment, but Seneca?® 
scornfully describes it as a common practice: ‘A 
surmullet, even if it is perfectly fresh, is little 
esteemed unless it is allowed to die before the 
eyes of your guest. They are carried about en- 
closed in glass vessels, and their coloration is 
watched as they die, shifting as they struggle in 


the throes of death in varied shades and hues.’ 
A little later he says: ‘There is nothing, you say, 
more beautiful than the colors of a dying sur- 
mullet; as it struggles and breathes forth its life, 
it is first red, and then gradually turns pale; 
and then as it hovers between life and death, it 
assumes an uncertain hue.’ 

The craze for large surmullets gradually sub- 
sided, and by the period of Galen toward the end 
of the second century A.D. they were no longer 
commanding such enormous prices. What is 
more significant, the motive for buying the larger 
specimens had changed. Galen*® says that even 
in his day the surmullet was renowned as sur- 
passing all other foods in savor. The preference 
for large specimens, however, perplexed him, 
since they were less tender and digestible than 
small ones, and he therefore asked a person who 
had bought some at a high price what made 
them so desirable. The man replied that he had 
paid the exorbitant sum first because of the liver 
and second because of the head. In this connec- 
tion, it is interesting to note that today the liver is 
generally regarded as the most savory morsel in 
the surmullet, and until recently many con- 
sidered the head second to it in flavor. But 
Galen thought both the liver and the head were 
much overrated, not only in flavor but also in 
dietetic value. The fact that Heliogabalus is al- 
leged to have served whole dishes filled with noth- 
ing but the barbels of surmullets*' sheds little 
light on the standing of the fish in his time, for 
his gastronomic inspirations tended to be of a 
paranoiae nature. Macrobius,*? about 380 A.D., 
speaks of the craze as passé, and says specifically 
that people no longer paid any such insane prices 
for the fish. Ausonius,** in about the same pe- 
riod, implies that it was no longer the king of 
table delicacies, for he speaks of the perch as the 
deliciae mensarum. 

As we have seen, this extraordinary fad raged 
all through the first and the early part of the 
second century A.D., nourished by eagerness on 
the part of the bumptious parvenus to achieve 
social distinction, if only by having bought a 
bigger fish than anyone else. It is as though to- 
day some economic royalist bruited it about that 
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in his aquarium he had the largest fantail gold- 
fish in existence, and other financial nabobs set 
out to prove him wrong, the ensuing competitive 
bidding driving the price of phenomenally large 
specimens to stratospheric heights. 


NOTES 


1 Harper’s Latin Dictionary defines mullus as ‘the red 
mullet, barbel’. The barbel is a cyprinoid freshwater 
fish, Barbus vulgaris, unrelated to the mullet. 

2Apud Athen. 7.305.b. 

3 Ib. 7.320.a; 7.325.e. 

4 7.324.c-325.f. 

5 Alim. aquat. 3,15. 

6 Nausicrates and Sophron apud Athen. loc. cit. 

7 N.H. 9.64. 

8 Sat. 2.2.33 ff. 

9 10.37.8. 

10 3.45.5; 11.50.9. Cf. 2.43.11 and 14.97, where gold- 
inlaid dishes are used for such surmullets. 

11 10.31. 

12 Epist. 95. 

13 4,15. 

14 The sesterce is here reckoned at 4e. 

15 De pall. 5. 

16 Sat. 3.16.9. 

17 N.H. 9.67. 

18 Tib. 34. 

19 Cf. Pliny, N.H. 9.65. 

20 Cf. Pliny, loc. cit.; Xenoer. alim. aquat. 15. 

21 Cf. Pliny, loc. cit. 

22. Cf. Pliny, N.H. 9.64. 

23 Att. 2.1.7; ef. Mart. 10.30.24. 

24 8.17.7; ef. Isid. orig. 12.6.25. 

25 Cf. Galen, Alim. fac. 3.27. 

26 Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, Realencyclopddie der classi- 
schen Altertumswissenshaft XVI, 496-503. 

27 Cf. Pliny, N.H. 9.66. 

28 Loc. cit. 

29 Nat. quaes. 3.17.2; 3.18.1,4. 

30 Alim. fac. 3.27. 

31 Hist. aug. Heliog. 20.6 ff. 

32 Sat. 3.16.9. 

33 Mos. 117. 
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REPORT OF THE 
SECRETARY-TREASURER 


The Forty-First Annual Meeting of the Clas- 
sical Association of the Atlantic States was held 
at the University of Pittsburgh on Friday, April 


23, and Saturday, April 24, 1948. There was a 
registered attendance of 115 members and 
friends of the Association. 

In recognition of the need for giving greater 
attention to problems and procedures affecting 
instruction in Latin on the sub-college level, the 
program sessions on Friday afternoon and on 
Saturday morning and afternoon were devoted 
mostly to papers and illustrated talks of par- 
ticular value to teachers of Latin in the sece- 
ondary schools. These presentations were uni- 
formly good in quality and instructive in con- 
tent. 

Through the courtesy of the University of 
Pittsburgh, the members and friends of the As- 
sociation were entertained at a tea in the Com- 
mons Room of the Cathedral of Learning after 
the program session on Friday afternoon. 

Seldom has the significance of holding and of 
attending annual meetings been demonstrated 
more agreeably and forcefully than by the 
events of the dinner meeting in the French 
Room of the Hotel Schenley on Friday evening. 
Our distinguished guests, Dr. R. H. Fitzgerald, 
Chancellor, and Dr. Stanton C. Crawford, Dean 
of the College, of the University of Pittsburgh, 
Mr. Evan W. Ingram, First Associate Super- 
intendent of the Pittsburgh Public Schools, 
Professor Graves Haydon Thompson, the offi- 
cial delegate of the Classical Association of the 
Middle West and South, and Professor Van L. 
Johnson, the official delegate of the Classical 
Association of New England, evoked much mirth 
by their witticisms and commanded genuine re- 
spect for their keen interpretations of the role 
of classical studies in contemporary American 
education. The amiable, as well as distin- 
guished, archaeologist, Profesor David M. Rob- 
inson, concluded the evening’s program with a 
delightful talk illustrated by several reels of 
colored motion pictures which he had taken in 
Italy and Greece. As all who were present will 
attest, the occasion was notable for the spirit of 
good fellowship that prevailed and for the fresh 
stimuli to one’s professional activities. 

All the members of the Executive Committee, 
with the exception of Miss Elizabeth White, 
Miss M. Corinne Rosebrook, and Professor Wil- 
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liam C. McDermott, were present at the lunch- 
eon business meetings of the Committee in the 
Faculty Club of the University of Pittsburgh 
on Friday and Saturday. 

The annual business meeting of the Associa- 
tion was held at 2:00 P.M. on Saturday, with 
President Lillian B. Lawler in the chair. The 
Secretary-Treasurer reported that, as of April 
15, 1948, the Association had 602 members, that 
421 members and 777 non-members (domestic 
and foreign) were subseribers to the current 
Volume of The Classical Weekly, the Associa- 
tion’s own publication and official organ. For 
the fiscal year, April 15, 1947 to April 15, 1948, 
he reported for the C.A.A.S. Account: Receipts, 
$2228.31; Expenditures, $2297.81; Deficit, 
$69.50. The Secretary-Treasurer pointed out 
that this deficit had occurred, even though he 
had reduced expenditures for the year by more 
than $100.00. He stated that this situation 
clearly indicated the great and mounting costs 
of operation and the immediate need for bring- 
ing the membership dues, which were estab- 
lished many years ago, into a more realistic re- 
lation to current economic conditions. For the 
same fiscal year, the Secretary-Treasurer re- 
ported for The Classical Weekly Account: Re- 
ceipts, $5414.75 (including the Balance of 
$1652.97 on hand on April 15, 1947); Expen- 
ditures, $3548.89; Balance, $1865.86. He 
pointed out that the slight increase in the Bal- 
ance over that of the preceding year, in spite of 
increased printing costs, was made possible only 
by the increase of the subscription price of The 
Classical Weekly from $2.00 to $2.50, and by ¢ 
considerable increase in revenue from advertis- 
ing resulting from the greater accommodations 
for advertisements in the larger 16-page issue. 

The Secretary-Treasurer reported that the 
Executive Committee by action of the preceding 
day unanimously approved his recommendation 
that the membership dues of the Association be 
increased by fifty cents, so as to provide suffi- 
cient revenue, at least for the present, to meet 
the currently high costs of operation. He there- 
upon moved that the Association also recognize 
this need and adopt his recommendation. His 
motion was seconded and was passed without a 


dissenting vote. 

The Secretary-Treasurer reported that Profes- 
sor Jonah W. D. Skiles of the University of Ken- 
tucky had proposed to him that the C.A.A.S. 
by formal action request the United States Com- 
mission on UNESCO that elassicists as a group be 
given representation on said Commission, since 
representation had already been given to the 
modern language group. Professor Adelaide 
Hahn moved that the Secretary-Treasurer be in- 
structed to send a letter expressing this senti- 
ment to the Secretary of the Commission. Pro- 
fessor Henry Rowell seconded the motion; it 
was passed without a dissenting vote. 

The Committee on Resolutions consisting of 
Mrs. Edith Godsey Colin and Professor James 
Hutton, Chairman, presented the following re- 
port: 

‘“‘BE IT RESOLVED that the Classical As- 
sociation of the Atlantic States extend hearty 
thanks to the University of Pittsburgh and to 
its Chaneellor, Dr. R. H. Fitzgerald, to Dr. 
Stanton C. Crawford, Dean of the College, to 
Mr. Evan W. Ingram, First Associate Super- 
intendent of the Pittsburgh Public Schools, and 
to the members of the Local Committee on Ar- 
rangements on the occasion of this, the Forty- 
First, Annual Meeting of the Association. To 
Professor Eugene W. Miller, Chairman of the 
Local Committee, in recognition of his generous 
and unremitting efforts, and to Professor Ar- 
thur M. Young, Head of the Department of 
Classics at the University, in recognition of his 
excellent cooperation, special gratitude is due 
for the success of this memorable gathering of 
the Association. 

‘*BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that a vote 
of thanks be extended to all those who have 
taken part in arranging the program of this 
meeting and to those who have read papers or 
have otherwise participated in the program. 

“BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that the 
Association unite in acknowledging its debt of 
gratitude to Miss Edna White of Dickinson 
High School, Jersey City, N. J., recently re- 
tired from active duty; that the Association 
hereby express its thanks to this energetic and 
gifted member who over a period of many years 
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has served it not only as a vigilant and faithful 
representative on the Executive Committee but 
also as its President; and that a representative 
appointed by our President, Professor Lawler, 
be empowered to convey this resolution to Miss 
White at the dinner to be given in her honor in 
New York City on April 30, 1948. 

“BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that, 
whereas, in the opinion of the Executive Com- 
mittee, it is highly desirable that a member of 
the Association who is a teacher of Latin, pret- 
erably in a secondary school, should be assisted 
financially to attend the 1949 Summer Session 
of the American Academy in Rome; and, where- 
as the Academy in 1947 and 1948 contributed 
to the expenses of the scholarship recipients 
chosen by three of the regional classical asso- 
ciations by granting to each recipient free tui- 
tion and by paying to each the exact equivalent 
(up to $250) of the sum which the recipient re- 
ceived from the regional Association; therefore, 
a special fund of $250 to be known as the Rome 
Scholarship Fund be created by voluntary sub- 
scriptions from the members and friends of the 
Association; and that this Fund be used to as- 
sist a member of the Association to attend the 
1949 Summer Session of the American Academy 
in Rome; and that the Trustees of the Academy 
be requested to grant to the recipient of the As- 
sociation’s scholarship award the same type and 
degree of assistance as they have granted in the 
past to the recipients chosen by other regional 
associations; and that the President of the As- 
sociation appoint a Committee to carry out the 
purposes of this resolution.’’ 

The Report of the Committee on Resolutions 
was adopted without a dissenting vote. 

The Committee on Nominations consisting of 
Miss Esther M. Smith, Professor Arthur M. 
Young, and Professor Donald B. Durham, 
Chairman, presented the following report: 

‘‘Nominations of Officers for the year, April 
15, 1948 to the time of the Annual Business 
Meeting in the following year: for President, 
Professor Lillian B. Lawler, Hunter College; 
for Vice-Presidents, Miss Frances L. Baird, 
Wilmington Friends’ School, and Professor G. 
Stewart Nease, Alfred University; for Secre- 


tary-Treasurer, Professor Franklin B. Krauss, 
The Pennsylvania State College; for Regional 
Representatives; from Delaware, Miss Julia M. 
Jones, Tower Hill School, Wilmington; from 
the District of Columbia, Miss Emilie Margaret 
White, Head of the Department of Foreign 
Languages, Divisions 1-9, Public Schools of the 
District of Columbia; from Maryland, Profes- 
sor Henry T. Rowell, The Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity; from New Jersey, Mrs. Edith Godsey 
Colin, East High School, Newark, and Professor 
Whitney J. Oates, Princeton University; from 
New York, Miss M. Corinne Rosebrook, Emma 
Willard School, Troy, and Professor James Hut- 
ton, Cornell University, and Dr. Emory R. 
Cochran, Fort Hamilton High School, Brook- 
lyn; from Pennsylvania, Miss Helen S. Mac- 
Donald, Friends’ Select School, Philadelphia, 
and Professor Eugene W. Miller, University of 
Pittsburgh, and Professor Earl Le Verne Crun, 
Lehigh University; for Editor of The Classical 
Weekly, Professor Edward H. Heffner, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania; for Representative to the 
Council of the American Classical League, Pro- 
fessor Franklin B. Krauss; for Editor for the 
Atlantie States, Editorial Board of The Classical 
Journal, Professor Franklin B. Krauss.’’ 

The Report of the Committee on Nominations 
was adopted without a dissenting vote, the See- 
retary-Treasurer was instructed to cast a ballot 
for the nominees, and the presiding officer 
thereupon declared them to be duly elected. 

Respectfully submitted, 
FRANKLIN B. Krauss 
Secretary-Treasurer 


REVIEW 


A Translation of the Idylls of Theocritus. By 
R. C. TREVELYAN. xi, 99 pp. (Cambridge, 
at the University Press, 1947.) $1.75. 

The Singing Farmer, a translation of Vergil’s 
Georgics. By L. A. S. JERMYN. xi, 133 pp. 
(Oxford, B. Blackwell, 1947.) 12 sh. 6d. 

The Georgics of Virgil. Translated by C. Day 
Lewis with an introduction by Louis Brom- 
FIELD. xvii, 83 pp. (New York, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1947.) $2.50. 

The world of Theocritus is one of delightful 
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sophistication not wholly disguised by a great 
yariety in simplicity. His musically quarreling 
shepherds, his unrequited lovers, his serenading 
goatherds and earthly harvest-hands provide the 
conventional atmosphere (with, of course, a 
vigor and freshness peculiar to the world-pio- 
neer of pastoral poetry) in which his thoroughly 
urban and urbane imagination finds full play. 
His chief quality is an amazingly delicate light- 
heartedness alive to all the pleasures of town 
and country. Yet I fancy the milieu which 
charmed him most was that of the women at the 
festival of Adonis, the most striking and mod- 
ern glimpse of city life in all Greek poetry. 
How else could it be with a member of literary 
circles from the age of twenty, a half-hearted 
courtier guilty of at least two begging poems 
worthy of the Goliards? Pastoral poets from 
his day to ours have usually been city men, un- 
less we except poor mad John Clare; but their 
major claim to poetic skill has lain in their art- 
ful summoning-up of the sunny countryside, 
complete with its lizards, locusts, and love-lorn 
lads. 

Mr. Trevelyan has translated Theocritus by 
means of a simple device. In language never 
pedantic or involved and usually adequate to 
its purpose, he has sought to convey the rapid- 
ity of the Greek hexameter and yet to avoid its 
monotony in English by using a ballad-meter 
similar to 


And mony was the feather bed 
That flattened on the faem; 
And mony was the gude lord’s son 

That never mair came haem, 


an unrhymed verse of seven accents, written 
across the line and occasionally varied by the 
omission of the syllable that should carry the 
fourth accent. While this line is sometimes a 
bit rough and will surprise some readers in its 
novel setting, its flow is unpretentious and, on 
the whole, calls little attention to itself. Tre- 
velyan has employed this line also for his trans- 
lation of Vergil’s Eclogues (1944). It is diffi- 
cult to discover what other sort of line could 
better reproduce the Theocritean grace and 
quickness ; it is certainly doubtful whether Cal- 


verley’s blank verse or fourteeners can cope 
with the poet in our day. I choose a sample 
from what Trevelyan, with pardonable exag- 
geration, has called ‘perhaps the greatest love- 
poem in the whole of classical and modern lit- 
erature’, II. The Sorceress: 


Where are those laurels? Bring them Thestylis 
—and the love-charms too. 

Wreathe the cauldron with a crimson fillet of 
fine wool. 


With Vergil, who was a country boy most at 
his ease in the country, the dominant tone is 
far more serious: light-hearted is not the word 
for him, even in the Eclogues. Yet his Roman 
seriousness is two-fold: the practical matter-of- 
fact farmer’s earnestness, intent upon learning 
or imparting the best ways to get the most out 
of the soil, and the haunting, religio-supersti- 
tious awe of Nature which Pater described in 
the first pages of ‘Marius the Epicurean’. The 
Georgics, for all their high artistry, are in the 
thinking which they reflect a strange mixture of 
these two kinds of seriousness, of sublimity and 
naive superstition ; that Vergil, a contemporary 
of Lucretius and an aspirant to philosophy, | 
should have retailed the belief that black- 
tongued sheep give birth to black-spotted lambs 
or that mares conceive with the wind, whatever 
his authority might have been, is scarcely ex- 
cused by the many bits of sound farm-lore in 
his pages whose truth has once more been estab- 
lished by the modern scientifie farmer. 

Mr. Jermyn’s translation is remarkable chiefly 
for its very fresh and illuminating notes based 
upon years of personal experience as an ama- 
teur naturalist in Malaya and for the fact that 
the rough draft was composed in a Japanese in- 
ternment camp at Singapore from 1942 to 1945. 
That Vergil should once more have given heart- 
ease to human suffering in such a place is not 
surprising when one recalls the great attraction 
which he always exerted upon the country- 
loving Englishman, however far from home. 
Mr. Jermyn’s blank verse is not inspired, but it 
is readable: and his genuine love of the Georgics 
compensates for whatever gaps in either crafts- 
manship or scholarship an unkind critic might 
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find. His book is poignantly dedicated ‘to the 
memory of (his) only son Peter, and all his 
friends who died with him in the Second World 
War somewhere in the Pacific’. 


Mr. C. Day Lewis is a poet; his version is 
quickly recognizable as a distinguished one that 
deserves to take the field for at least a genera- 
I know of no other which I can read with 
He too has em- 


tion. 
so much comfort and delight. 
ployed a new device to give Vergil a contem- 
porary air. This is a sort of English iambic 
senarius with numerous resolutions and ocea- 
sional lines of three stresses. The very plain 
meter now and then falls into an actual dac- 
tylic hexameter, although again it is the monot- 
ony of the latter in English which the line was 
designed to avoid. The translator says his trans- 
lation is line for line. Many of the lines are 
quite beautiful; as literature, all is clear and 
comprehensible even without notes; I do not 
mean to suggest, of course, that all readers can 
dispense with Page’s commentary or one equally 


useful. It is remarkable, in passing, to observe 
how many good contemporary poets have turned 
their hands to translating Latin poetry, as | 
hope to demonstrate shortly with the publica- 
tion of my anthology, ‘The New Directions Book 
of Latin Verse in Translation’. The impact of 
the technical achievement of Latin poetry has 
not been lost upon a technically minded gen. 
eration of poets. 

Mr. Lewis’ translation I read first in 1940, 
in a very modest wartime format produced by 
Blackwell. It now appears in a more sumptu- 
ous get-up, with an introduction by that famous 
singing farmer, Louis Bromfield. It is hard to 
see what sort of bouquet his two pages can in- 
part to Mr. Lewis’ excellent book; they firmly 
establish Mr. Bromfield’s ignorance of both Ver- 
gil and Roman agriculture. He actually seems 
to believe that the Romans used cows to pull 
their plows and that Vergil had a ‘stern and 
rugged figure’. (italics mine) 

L. R. Linn 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 
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Furthermore: 


Several magnificent series of ancient coins. 


Henry Grunthal 
Ey 200 Haven Ave. 
S| New York 33, N. Y. 
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Our Seventh Mail Auction Sale 
April 12th, 1949 


contains the largest numismatic library ever offered in this country. 


Foreign coins and medals from the Renaissance period up to the present in gold and silver, 
including a number of hitherto unpublished items. 


Catalogue free upon request. = 
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NUMISMATIC FINE ARTS Ne 
EDWARD GANS ie 
101 West 55th St. 

New York 19, N. Y. 
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